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The champagnes of Ontario are made 
from the sun-ripened grapes of the 
Niagara Peninsula. The delicious juices 
are extracted and processed by wine- 
makers with gZeneravions ot experi- 
ence, and the result is a beverage “fit 
tor the gods! 


Serve champagne cold, from the bottle, 
or in a cocktail, or you can use it in an 
exquisite punch. No other drink adds 
so much Bedenion to any occasion... 
no other drink, used in moderation, 
adds so much to your enjoyment. The 
champagnes of Ontario have been 
famous tor more tha@ed5 years. Their 
quality is ¢x- 
quisite. Theie brings 
them within the ail Serve 
them for hospitaligy ... for the hon- 
oured guest... for 
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*“THIS IS MY COUNTRY BLEST AND MOST BELOVED.” 


by RENEE TALLANTYRE 


ROM the snows of slaughtered Poland 

across the quagmire of Belgium; through 
the damp of flooded Holland, witnessing 
the agony of France; staring at the starva- 
tion of Spain, to emerge at last, dazed 
unbelieving and ten thousand times thank- 
ful, into the peace and loveliness of 
Portugal, ever the garden of Europe and 
now its last haven. This has become for 
thousands the classic journey of to-day 
from their lands of yesterday, the respite 
on their way to to-morrow across the sea 

Overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, with 
a seaboard stretching from north to south 
of the Iberian Peninsula, Portugal is 


*Esta € a ditosa patria minha amada 


From the portrait of Dr. Antonio 
d Oliveira Salazar, Prime Minister of 
Portugal, painted in 1939 by Hen- 
rique Medina, the famous Portuguese 
artist, internationally known as one 
of the first portraitists of our time 
Medina achieves a striking three- 
dimensional effect on his canvases 
giving his subjects spirit and life most 
immediately apperent in eyes and 
hands. His work is one more ex- 
ample of the excellence to be found 
in Portuguese endeavour. This por- 
trait of their beloved Dr. Salazar is a 
favourite with the people themselves 


written into eight centuries of history 
Since the deeds of her first kings in the 
twelfth and _ thirteenth centuries, her 
frontiers have been fixed as they are to-day 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Portugal gained possessions in Africa 
America, Oceania and Asia, living actively 
in the achievements of her soldiers, steadil, 
by her husbandry and expansively in her 
great sailors and discoverers. She has 
stood aside from the past upheavals of 
Europe, even as she does to-day, now 
guided by a great leader in the person of 
Antonio d Oliveira Salazar, and a just 
President in that of General Oscar Carmona. 


Luis de CamSes, the Portuguese poet 
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official portrait painter of Portugal 
the Gallery of the Presidents at the Palacio de Belem 


Her spiritual needs tended by 
the benevolent and scholarly Cardinal of 
Lisbon, I). Manoel Gongalves Cerejeira 
She is vigilant, but still at peace. While 
the continent rocked in its horrid strife 
of 1940. Portugal celebrated her Duplo 
Centenario, a double centenary of cohesion 
It is rare for a people, a nation, a state to 
he eight hundred years old, with no invasion 
to mar the record of those centuries, and 
no change in dynasty or frontiers to 
confuse them 

The flag of Portugal, half red for the 
blood spilt in the cause of her freedom, and 
half green for her hope. was adopted after 
the proclamation of the Republic on 
October 5. 1910. It bears in its centre a 
vellow armillary sphere to represent the 
world, and a shield) On the shield are 
seven castles, meaning the last seven of 
\lgarve. whose conquest completed the 
territory brought into the Kingdom of 
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Portugal. In the middle of the shield is 
an escutcheon bearing five smaller ones 
called gquinas, in the form of a cross. In 
each of these are five bezants, representing 
the five wounds of Christ. During the reign 
of King Manoel (1495-1521) the Portuguese 
caravels** first reached India and the New 
World, and it was King Manoel who intro- 
duced the sphere into the Kings Arms 

Of Portugal's relationship with Great 
Britain, Prime Minister Salazar says 

“Alliances involve rights and obliga- 
tions on either side. Our alliance with 
Great Britain will gain in strength the 
more those rights and obligations balance 
on each side of the scales 

‘To those who ask me if | believe in 
England and the British Alliance, | answer 
frankly and sincerely that | do: in the first 
place, because | believe in the plighted 
word of men and nations so long as there 
are no facts to challenge my belief***: and 


**A caravel is a small vessel with broad bows, a high and narrow poop and lateen sails, typical of the 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


*** The conservative wisdom of these words, spoken by a virtual dictator, in the world of to-day, tempted 


the writer to italics R 


Seneral Oscar F. Carmona, the President of Portugal 
From another of the fine portraits by Henrique Medina, 


The original hangs in 


Sue Eminéncia o Cardial Patriarca de Lisboa 
Eminence the Cardinal of Lisbon 


His 


This kindly personality 


completes the trio of great men entrusted with the guidance 


of Portugal 
ever more renowned as the critical days roll by 


The harmony of their association is becoming 


From the portrait by Henrique Medina 
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The beach at Estoril, not far from Lisbon 


secondly, because even apart from our 
close ties of friendship, the community of 
Portuguese and British interests must be 
governed by this fact. 

Of the domestic aspect of Portugal's 
life, Dr. Salazar states 

“We do not discuss the family. In the 
family, man is born, the generations are 
brought up, and that little world of 
affections is formed without which man 
could not easily exist. Destruction of the 
family entails destruction of the house, of 
the hearth, of the bonds of relationship, and 
men are left facing the State as isolated 
strangers, without roots, shorn of one-half 
of their nature; they exchange a name for 
a number and the life of society is essen- 
tially altered.” 

Living in this land luxuriant in vegeta- 
tion, rich in their own folklore, the 
Portuguese people are blessed with a kindly, 
courteous and noticeably serious nature 
A Portuguese, be he never so humble, 
hardly considers it good form to laugh 
aloud or smile broadly at a stranger, or to 
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Note the water-bicycles on floats, between the tent poles and the sea 


show much emotion in unknown company 
(Knowing this, there comes to ones mind 
yet another people of such a nature: is it 
not the people of a wet and green and 
foggy island, whose coat-of-arms is surely 
an umbrella rampant with a roar sinister ”) 
The Portuguese is a wistful creature, and 
there is a single word in his language that 
sums up the spirit of his wistfulness. It is 
saudade, only to be translated by nostalgic 
thought, but upon the trail of whose 
meaning the writer John Gibbons has per- 
haps come, in likening saudade (though 
facetiously), to the hopeless hopefulness of 
a troubadour serenading his love, thus 
“Lady, I know myself absolutely un- 
worthy of you and I| sadly understand 
that in any case you will never listen 
to me. | therefore propose to wail you 
eighty verses of unutterable melan- 
choly, at the same time keeping an eye 
well cocked on your bedroom window, 
confidently hoping, dear Madam, to 
call about the seventy-ninth verse and 
collect results.” 
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In his work called Portugal, 
\ubrey Bell describes saudades as 
“a Vague and constant desire for some- 
thing that does not and possibly cannot 
exist, for something other than the 
present, a turning towards the past or 
towards the future; not an active dis- 
content or poignant sadness, but an 
indolent dreaming wistfulness. 
Whatever else it may be, saudade is 
also the keynote to the fados of Portugal 
that music of the people, sung to the 
accompaniment of guitar-like instruments 
having rounded sound-boards. as distinct 
trom the pear-shaped Spanish guitars 
fados vary with the districts of Portugal 
No description of this music can be really 


Fishermen of Nazaré 
Stocking caps, flow- 
ing beards, bare feet 
and charm 
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satisfactory, but the very monotony of its 
rhythm becomes a fascination of sadness 
Fado means 

In the Mouraria and Alfama sections of 
Lisbon, fadistas sing under the stars, to 
the playing of groups of guitarists, as well 
as in certain of the cafés where this is the 
only entertainment offered. /ados must be 
heard many times, after which they will 
linger in ears and memory, fixed there by 
repetition and the mannerisms of the 
fadistas who, with pathos and yearning 
sing of Portugal and the Portuguese 

Ihe fado is not, of course, the only 
music, for there are the traditional ballads 
folk songs, the humorous popular quatrains 
ballroom music and classical music. It is 
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however, unique and peculiar to Portugal 


Regrettably, Lisbon has one kind ot 
music that no one likes and that does not 
fail to appal foreigners: con- 
tinuous hooting of automobile horns 
whistles and klaxons. Day and_ night 
ceaselessly, the noise goes on Taxis honk 
hopefully at pedestrians, cars hoot at 


horse-carts, trucks blast at street-cars 

fast and furious and noisy and thick trafhie 
Dr Salazar will certainly correct this 
marring of lovely Lisbon. when he has time 
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lo leave Spain and enter Portugal by 
train is to leave Darkness with Weeping 
to enter Light with Laughter The eye 
leaps forward to the new landscape, coming 
to rest, soothed, upon the walls of glazed 
decorative tiles, called azulejos, of the first 
station on the Portuguese railroad The 
station is Vilar Formoso. Here the guardas 
in blue uniforms board the train, softly 
apologizing for having to search baggage 
and look at passports; but there are no 
irritating formalities, no demand for written 
declarations of money, no bodily search 
of persons 


Portugal was becoming gently tourist- 
conscious with the aid of the transatlantic 
clipper services and expansion of airlines 
in Europe, until the war made her acutel\ 
world-conscious instead Yet here on the 
platform of Vilar Formoso is a_ small 
attractive shop where the silver-grey pot- 
tery of this region of Beira Alta is displayed 
for sale among a colourful population of 
dolls in native costumes. A young senhora 
(the word is used for married and unmar- 
ried alike) in wide, long skirts, embroideries 
strings of gold beads, big earrings of enamel! 
and several bracelets, flashes a smile for a 
moment. From a chain around her neck 
a gold filigree heart hangs to her breast 
A purchase from her earns for the buyer a 
lagniappe of some tiny, hand-made filigree 
brooch, cockerel or ship of prata dourada 
the characteristic silver-gilt handwork of 
the country. “Take it, senhor.’ the gir! 
says, “we wish to welcome visitors to 
Portugal. It will bring you good luck 
This work is done by our tamilies in 
Oporto and sent all over the land for sale 
It is impressing. in these days of uncom- 
fortable travel, to be in a European land 
that welcomes foreigners 

From Vilar Formoso the train pushes 
on over the reddish earth on which count- 
less rocks seem to have been flung by a 
petulant giant. These rocks, chipped 
into rectangular blocks, give the cities their 
paving in patterns of dark grey and near 
white. As though anticipating the delights 
to come, the train now hurries into its 
descent of the huge ravine, hundreds of 
feet deep, leading in sweeps from the 
rockiness to the pine trees and from the 
pines down into the flowers’ From the 


side of the mountain of Bussaco appears 
Luso, a modern spa that furnishes the 
Agua de Luso, one of the best mineral 
waters known to analysts 
stands 


Above Luso 


wonderful Palace Hotel of 


the 
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Bussaco, built in the Manoeline style 
whose walls boast a frieze of tiles that 
now glint in the sunlight — one more touch 
of colour to the scene. Portugal has miles 
and miles of tiles and tiles 

\fter passing Bussaco, the route lies 
through Coimbra, numbered among the 
very oldest university cities of Europe and 
in Portugal’s early days. her capital 
standing on the banks of the River \londego 
\fter Coimbra. the countryside becomes 
more and more particular in_ charac- 
ter. offering the contrasts of north and 
south. as though nature had reached one 


Anda o campo cheio 
Cheio, cheio, cheio 

cangao dos ninhos 
Pares que se beijam 
Beijam, beijam, beijam 
Quando est4o sésinhos 


Tudo aqui nos fala 

Fala, fala, fala 

[dum segredo amigi 

Lum segredo eterno 
lerno, terno, terno 

Que eu sei mas nado digo.* 


*L vrics by Felix Bermudes and Jodo Bastos. music by Antonio Melo 
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hand into the tropics and the other into 
the cold regions, to bring the treasures of 
each together in a clasp. Heather con- 
tradicts opaque cactus, aloes say no to the 
ves of lupins, the river banks sport fringes 
of white arum lilies and the needles of pines 
prick the fronds of palms. Red and yellow 
cannas are splashed on the hillsides, among 
acres of scented rose geranium. California 
poppies sprout beneath hydrangeas per- 
sistently blue. Ihe whole land here is a 
spring song, stained and painted with the 
dyes of its own flowers. a cantiga da prima- 
vera like this one 


[The countryside is full 

Full, full, full 

Of the songs from the nests 
Of couples kissing 

kissing, kissing 
When they are alone 


Everything here to us is speaking 
Speaking, speaking, speaking 

Of a friendly secret 

Of a secret everlasting 

Lasting, lasting, lasting 


Which | know but do not tell 


Cantiga da Primavera 


The Pena Palace in the distance, and the walls of the ancient Moorish Castle at Cintra 
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Goatherds and shepherds are in the 
fields, and women with huge, black um- 
brellas held against the sun. The shepherds 
wear capes of weatherbeaten nameless mat- 
erial, to which a thatch of straw has been 
stitched shinglewise. These capes give 
maximum protection against the sun and 
rain and possibly help out the pangs of 
hunger too. Women work in the fields in 
groups, the back hems of their long skirts 
pulled between the legs and pinned up in 
the front, bloomer-fashion. Each group is 
supervised by a foreman 
Near the end of 
course, the train runs 
Tejo, the River Tagus. 
the immense aqueduct of Aguas 
Waters. comes into view This 
several miles long and borne on | 27 mason- 
ry arches, some thirty of which form a high 
bridge crossing the valley of Alcantara 
The Aguas Livres serve as a reservoir of 
5.500 cubic meters housed in the \lae de 
\gua, the Mother of Waters, a building in 
Lisbon near the Praga do Brazi! Later 
the train emerges from the heart of one 
of Lisbon’s seven hills and runs into the 
Rocio station, whose platforms find them- 
selves on the second storey instead of at 
street level. A spiral descent leads vehic- 
ular and pedestrian traffic to the level of 
the magic city of Lisbon 


* * 


Built on seven hills, Lisbon looks 
up and down the lagus in the clear gold 
light of a delicious climate. She is the 
chief inspector of everything afloat, from 
war vessels to sardine boats that sail 
upon her river. The first and greatest and 
last impression Lisbon conveys is that of 
her colours, the hues of tile and painted 
fagade, of red and yellow earth, of brown 
and black earth, laced with profusions of 
vegetation. Each of her beauties can see 
the others, because of the so varying levels 
and angles at which they are set, and 
because of the brilliant quality of Lisbon’s 
lighting, the etching of sunshine and sha- 
dow. She gives cathedrals to the devout, 
and to the artist arresting landscapes. For 
the botanist there are parks and an unique 
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Top:—''The shepherds wear capes of weatherbeaten 

nameless material to which a thatch of straw has been 

stitched shinglewise."” One of the realistic dolls of 
wood, carefully painted and dressed. 


Bottom left:—The little Lisbon fishwife is here made 
with shoes on her feet, that the law may not point an 
accusing finger at either doll or doll’s creator. 
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Poats on the River Tagus 


A sardine boat of 
Caparica. The eyes are 
painted on the prows 
of these boats by the 
fishermen, in order that 
their craft may see 
where they go 
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Ten rows of fine trees make the Avenida da Liberdade of Lisbon one of the finest avenues in existence any 
where in the world. The grey and white mosaic sidewalks of granite lend unique character to one capital city 
that never palls 


lathhouse called Estufa Fria, which nurses a 
miniature forest of tall tree-ferns. The 
month of June in Lisbon offers to the 
folklorist the Estremadura festivals of the 
popular Santo Antonio, who, ‘though a 
saint, also had his loves, and of San Joao. 
who ‘built a fountain all of silver, to see the 
maidens there. For every season of the 
year, Portugal proffers a saint, a festival, 
a pilgrimage, and paints herself a pageant 

Early in the morning the Lisbon fish- 
wives appear, their cold dead wares in 
flat baskets upon their heads. Not alone 
are dead fish balanced on heads, but also 
live chickens and hens, two or three to a 
basket, kept there under a little net tent 
with a centre pole. Such a detail dis- 
tinguishes the Portuguese from the Span- 
iards, who carry their fowl upside down, 
tied by the feet, alive’ The Portuguese 
dislike cruelty and thoughtlessness to- 
wards animals, as witness two more proofs 
First, the picturesque cemetery for pets at 
the Lisbon Zoo, where each small grave 
has its urn, the name and perhaps a photo 
of its occupant, here and there even an 
epitaph on a miniature tombstone; and 
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second, the Portuguese comic bull-fight 
which has nothing in common with what 
Ernest Hemingway has called Death In 
The Afternoon in Spain. A_ poster fre- 
quently displayed in Lisbon advertising 
a bull-fight, shows a grinning bull riding 
in glory upon the shoulders of the champion 
bull-fighter, delight glancing from his 
horns. In each front hoof he holds a pic 
preparatory to embedding both of them in 
the urgently retreating hindquarters of an 
elegant horse 

These bull-fights are often held in the 
afternoons of Sundays. The bulls horns 
are sheathed. The bull-fighters are notably 
gentlemen of the aristocracy, of a calibre 
totally different from the Spanish toreador, 
and they ride beautiful, costly horses. It 
is a disgrace to the mounted cavaleiro in his 
brilliant silk or satin coat, if his horse be 
so much as grazed by the horns. The art 
consists in bringing the horse within a 
hair s breadth of the horns and then, with 
a splendid bit of horsemanship at the last 
split-second, swerving the animal upon a 
dime to avoid contact. The cavaletro 
clasps a lance called a ferro, though made 
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ot wood, the point of which he jabs into 
the raised muscles of the bulls neck and 
breaks off sharply. When several of these 
ferros have been thus stuck, a trumpet 
resounds and a herd of cows isdriven into 
the arena’ This touch of tauromachian 
psychology calms the bull, which, register- 
ing a final grunt of protest for the benefit 
of the aristocrat on horseback, now peace- 
fully joins the herd and goes out of the 
ring [hus one may, in Lisbon, throw 
away one s life-time principles and go to 
a tourada on Sunday afternoon, with the 
assurance that no horses and no bulls will 
he killed 

Like Bussaco, Lisbon has one out- 
standing hotel that once was a private home 
Its name. Hotel Aviz, is taken from the 
aviz. eagle. forming part of the family crest 
ot the original owners. The eagle is painted 
upon the white outside walls of the build- 
ing and gilded on the black wrought-iron 
halustrades and gates within. This hotel 
has a blue and yellow tiled terrace for tea 
a big garden with roses and palms, foun- 
tains and fishponds. An Italian maitre 
d hotel supervises the pillared banquet hall 
Immense baths are attached to some ot 
the two dozen palatial bedrooms. Add to 
these things the kindness and courtesy of 
every last employee, and you have a place 
hard to equal elsewhere in Europe or 
\merica 

\ modern electric train, shiny and clean, 
takes people from Lisbon to the uncrowded 
heaches of Estoril and Cascaes. Eighteen 
y kilometres away in another direction is the 
Lisbon airport at Cintra, where the pilots 
ot several nations now glare daily at each 
other At Cintra, too, are the Moorish 
Castle. the Pena Palace built by King 
Ferdinand II to top the Cintra Peaks, and 
the ruins of the Convento dos Capuchos, 
(apucine \lonastery. Not far from there 
is the Quinta de N\lontserrate, an exotic 
pavilion and garden clearly presenting the 
| astounding vegetable wealth of Portugal 
the blue and green of forget-me-nots and 
ferns, the light and dark of heliotrope, 
agaves and pink camellias, rose beds and 
the strength of rhododendrons. wondrous 
tree-ferns as tall as palms, and cork and 
plantain trees. Etruscan sarcophagi, hidden 


Top:—One of the beautiful faces to be found in the 
Portuguese country places. 


Right:—Colourful and ‘picturesque costumes, varying 
with the different regions, harmonize deliciously with 
the splashes of brightness lent to the landscape by 
glazed tiles, abundant flowers and painted facades. 
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by moss, lie inthe shade of trees from Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, California and China. 
* * * 

Only from a land as rich in appeal as 
Portugal can such a fruity, generous 
subject as Port wine come. It comes 
flowing, this liquid subject, like the River 
Youro that bears it in special rabelo boats 
through the mountainous district that 
produces it for a grateful world in general 
and for the centres of English Stilton 
cheeses in particular. Port wine is made 
exclusively from grapes grown on _ the 
terraces, locally called geios or calgos, of the 
[Douro area, the exact limits of which were 
defined in 1907 by Jozo Franco, then Prime 
Minister. He conferred solely on the town 
of Oporto, pronounced Portu, the privilege 
of shipping the wine over the rivers bar 
By the statutes of the Anglo-Portuguese 
treaties of 1914 and 1916, no wine other 
thanthat fromthe Douro region may legally 
be called or sold as Port in England. Thus 
was one more link of understanding and 
affection forged between the two nations 

For the making of Port each grape 
season, gangs of men and women are hired 
from the neighbouring regions of Beira 
\lta, Beira Baixa and lraz-os-Montes 
Both men and women bring in the harvest, 
but only the men carry it in baskets to the 
great granite tanks called lagares, and later 
tread the fruit into must. This human 
treading (after very careful cleansing of 
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feet and legs) has been followed down the 
centuries because no mechanical process has 
vet been discovered to better it 

From the lagares, the wine is trans- 
ported in casks on ox carts to the rabelo 
boats, and thence down the Douro to the 
dépoét at Gaia, which faces Oporto on the 
southern bank of the river. There it is 
stored in the lodges of the licensed wine 
shippers, until it passes through cloud, 
adolescence and reaches aromatic, clear 
maturity. White, red, golden Port vet 
more colour in the rich picture of Portugal 

Such then, is the land of the Portuguese 
at home. Dignified and philosophical in 
poverty, cheerful in the fight with tuber- 
culosis, whose too many victims linger long 
com os pes para a cova, which is tosay, with 
one foot in the grave, Portugal is yet gay in 
her dances though plaintive in her fados 
Since 1940 she is a little sad and bewildered 
at the plight of the German, French 
Dutch, and Belgian refugees, all waiting 
around within her borders for the magical 
American visas. She does what she can 
for them. Looking up into her bomberless 
skies, refugee eves absorb the golden light 
that is part of her wealth and come to 
rest again upon the colourful ups and 
downs of her landscape 

To those that have taken sanctuar\ 
there, and to those that know her nor- 
mally, Portugal is indeed a ‘country blest 
and most beloved 


Right page:—One of Lisbon’'s lovely buildings, the 
Estrela Church 


Left:—Observe the panelled ceiling and frieze 
Hanging onthe wall of this bar, but not seen inthe 
picture, is a roll bearing the names of the pas- 
sengers on the very first of the transatlantic 
clipper Flying-boat trips, New York-Lisbon. Facing 
that roll, also unseen here, is the great list of the 
famous discoverers of so much of our world, who 
sailed away from their Portugal on intrepid ventures 


Below:—Hand-wrought iron, hand-made glazed 
azulejos in fireplace and around doorway, hand- 
made carpet on the floor, hand-carved mantel and 
furniture. Such are the contents of the wonderful 
entrance hall of Lisbon Aviz Hotel. A gilded 
eagle is seen at the left 
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By Aida B. McAnn 


HE beautiful name with which the 

Micmac Indians, earliest known in- 
habitants of Prince Edward Island, 
christened their Island has never been 
improved upon either as poetry or as 
description. They called it Abegweit, mean- 
ing “lhe Home Cradled on the Waves— 

According to Micmac legend, Prince 
L-dward Island owes its bright red soil to 
Glooscap, the great Indian demi-god wor- 
shipped by both the Micmac and Maliseet 
tribes. He wanted to create for himself a 
cheerful, cozy nook where he could retire 
when the cares of life and the sameness of 
the mainland tired him, so he took his 
fairy paint brush and coloured the rocks 
and earth of Abegweit red the gayest 
and most cheerful of all colours. How 
many modern folk. wearied by the turmoil 
and hurly-burly of the great cities of the 
mainland, realize that in retiring for rest 


“Lake of Shining Waters’, Green Gables 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


“THE HOME CRADLED ON THE WAVES” 


and recreation to the lovely Island, they 
are choosing the very retreat prepared by 
a demi-god for his own pleasure! 

Jacques Cartier, the first white man 
to visit the Island, did not name it. He 
contented himself with describing it as 
“the low and beautiful land’. It remained 
for Champlain to bestow the first name of 
European origin, Isle St. Jean, in honour 
of St. John the Baptist, for whom he had 
already named the St. John River in New 
Brunswick. In fact, to the unspeakable 
confusion of correspondents and travellers 
alike, the Island was virtually surrounded 
with places of the same name__ the first 
Governor, Walter Patterson, complained 
bitterly to the authorities in England that 
this Island was constantly being confused 
with St. John’s, Newfoundland, and so 
ideas of fogs and barrenness “have been 
annexed to it’. “We are,” the Governor 


Left page:—Anne’s Brook, Green Gables, in Prince Edward Island National Park 65 
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Where 
and the golfer find 
contentment 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, 
wrote, “so much confused with this part 
in particular that people have even sailed 
for Newfoundland thinking thev were 
coming hither 

In 1780 the Island Assembly determ:ned 
to end this confusion, and accordingly, 
passed an Act changing the name trom 
St. John's Island to Ireland 
reaching England. this “presumptuous 
\ct was disallowed by their Lordships of 
the Privy Council who intimated that their 
dignity had been offended by such “‘un- 
wonted assumption of authority! Eighteen 
vears later. however. the local Assembly 
again ventured to change the name ot 
their Island This time they called it Prince 
t-dward Island after Prince Edward, Duke 
of Kent. who later became the father of 
Queen Victoria [The Duke. then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces in British 
North America, though he never visited 
the Island, had evidenced his interest in 
its welfare by ordering new barracks to be 
put up in Charlottetown, and also defensive 
works in the harbour Assented to in 
England, this secend Act gave the Island 
its present name. 

In its changing names may be traced 
the course of Island history. For centuries 
the \licmacs had “the home cradled on 
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l here 
were no French colonists until after Nova 


the waves tor their own enjovment 


Scotia was granted to England in 1713 
when a few settlers came over from the 
mainland. The first French to come direct 
from France for the purpose of colonizing 
arrived in 1720 led by the Count of St 
Pierre. But the Count’s affairs did not 
prosper and his Island settlement was 
short-lived 

In the story of French Colonial days 
there is no more romantic name than that 
of the ill-starred genius, Jean-Pierre de 
Roma, who, in 1731, together with three 
associates, received from the French King 
a grant of all the land drained by the three 
rivers now known as the Brudenelle, the 
\Mlontague and the Cardigan. On a strip 
of land which de Roma called Three Rivers 
(the present Brudenelle Point) this enthu- 
siastic colonizer began the building of his 
new world With unflagging zeal and 
energy he bent even the landscape to his 
purposes, reducing a peak here. and build- 
ing up a base there Wharves, bridges 
storehouses and dwellings were all complete 
before the cold weather set in’ But soon 
his ambitious acts outstripped even the 
imagination of his associates. Accordingl\, 


Right page 


A familiar scene in Island waters. Fishing 
schooners on Murray River 
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CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAI 
he bought them out and became the sole 
owner of what he called the New Company 

In his mind, de Roma saw _ himselt 
ruling over a great and contented colony 
the centre of a vast commercial empire 
extending from Quebec to the West Indies 
Then, suddenly, disaster interrupted his 
dreams. First of all, some settlers were 
enticed away. Then, in 1738. his abundant 
crops were destroyed by a plague of field 
mice that came out of the forests in droves 
and devoured even the grass. Faced with 
a vear of nothing to eat but fish and game 
de Roma set himself to write a treatise on 
the habits of field mice! Losses from this 
plague were scarcely retrieved, when in 
1741 his largest vessel with all its cargo 
was lost at sea. Four years later. once 
more confident of his colony's future. his 
entire settlement was pillaged and burned 
by a band of marauding New Englanders 
In a few hours, the toil of thirteen vears 
was swept away. De Roma and his 


family escaped into the forest and later 
reached Quebec, but the unfortunate man 
was never able to re-establish his fortunes 
His story stands to contradict all the copv- 
book maxims that persevering effort wins 
It is also typical of the 


success at last 
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fate of many other diligent French colonists 
on the Island, who, through no fault ot 
their own, lost their hard-won homes 
When Canada and its dependencies were 
ceded to England in 1763, the Island was 
annexed to Nova Scotia. In 1769 it 
hecame a separate colony But _ before 
that, in the year 1767, an event took place 
which influenced Island history for genera- 
tions to come. In London, on one fatetul 
day in July, the entire Island was disposed 
of by lot among those who _ presented 
to the Board of 


claims, just or otherwise 
[rade and Plantations. In this wavy, a 
system of absentee landlordism, causing 


more than a century ol struggle between 
landlord and tenant, was foisted upon the 
Island. This vexed question was not 
settled until Prince Edward Island entered 
Canadian Confederation in 1873. when 
provisions were made for the Federal 
Government to advance the Island Govern- 
ment sufficient money to purchase the 
estates of the proprietors) [he owners 
were forced to sell to the Government who 
then resold the land to the tenants 
Fortunately leasehold tenure did not 
prevent colonization, and groups of Scottish 
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Prince Edward Island, with its miles of hard white beaches washed by warm salt water, combined with gradual 
slopes, provides ideal bathing facilities. 
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English and Irish from the Mother Land 
gradually settled in all sections of the 
Island. Scottish colonists were the most 
numerous and two early migrations from 
the Highlands are especially interesting 
The first, led by Macdonald of Glenaladale. 
arrived in 1772. The motive for migration 
in this case was a religious one The 
Macdonald upon whose lands these people 
lived in Scotland was a zealous Protestant 
who undertook to convert his tenants by 
a singular method He stationed himself 
at the fork of the road leading to the 
Presbyterian Church he himself attended 
and tried to drive all toward it with his 
vellow walking stick — a type of conversion 
known afterwards in the Highlands as 
“The Religion of the Yellow Staff But 
a kinsman, Captain John Macdonald of 
Glenaladale, hearing of their hardships 
mortgaged his estates in order to charter 
a vessel and move his cousins tenants to 
the Island of St. John 

A second historic Scottish settlement was 
that led by Lord Selkirk who settled some 
eight hundred Highlanders on his estates 
in what is now known as the Belfast 
district. The Earls agents were unscrup- 
ulous in their propaganda to_ entice 
settlers. [hey said there was a tree on the 
Island which flowed with whiskey (did 
they refer to the maple *): that the Indians 
were anxiously waiting to be converted to 
Presbyterianism; that tea, of which the 
Highlanders were extremely fond. grew 
wild in the swamps; that there was an 
abundance of wood; and that bear hunting 
was an unsurpassed sport! Though actual- 
ities were quite different from this rosy 
picture, the Highlanders, desperately poor 
as they were, set to work, and within a 
year had made themselves self-sustaining 
in their new home 

Other Island settlers who had their 
share of difficulties to overcome were the 
United Empire Loyalists who came from 
the States at the close of the American 
War of Independence. Pursued and per- 
secuted mercilessly, they sought a haven 
in British America. Sir Andrew Macphail 
has suggested that the “gentlemen among 
the Loyalists settled in Ontario, but no 
doubt the Island, where woodchoppers 
were much more in demand in 1784. got 
along very well without them 

Among the Lovyalist settlers who came 
to St. John’s Island was William Schurman 
from New Rochelle, New York, from whom 
Jacob Gould Schurman, once Lnited States 
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Ambassador to Germany, and a past 
president of Cornell University, is directly 
descended. Like some other Loyalists, 
Mr. Schurman brought his negro slaves 
with him to the Island Iwo of these 
Bellinger and Susanna, known as ‘Bill and 
“Sook , were sensations every time they 
appeared in “Greens Shore’ as Summer- 
side was then called. Bill wanted to marry 
Sook and accordingly obtained the master s 
permission. Asked some time later when 
the wedding would take place, he answered 
“Nevah . “But, he was questioned. “isn't 
Mr. Schurman willing * His answer has 
passed into an Island proverb: “Everybody 
willin’ but Sook” 

As they laboured to carve homes tor 
themselves out of the wilderness. the 
freedom-loving Island pioneers also carried 
on a bitter struggle for democratic rule 
through Responsible Government This 
boon was not gained until 1857, but the 
very next day Prince Edward Island 
pioneered in education by declaring for 
Free Schools 

The scene of many a battle royal tor 
Responsible Government and over the 
payment of rents to absentee landlords 
was the old Provincial Building in Charlotte- 
town, which stands to-day exactly as it 
stood when completed in 1847. Though 
often repaired, it has never been changed 
The flagstones at the threshold are worn 
with the footsteps of nearly a century 
Here in September, 1864, twenty-six repre- 
sentatives of Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Canada 
Ontario and Quebec) first officially dis- 
cussed the union of the British possessions 
in North America. Here indeed Canadian 
Confederation was born 

In the historic room now known as the 
Confederation Chamber, the chairs, cabi- 
nets. bookcases and “three-in-one table 
of antique mahogany remain exactly as 
they were when the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion held their deliberations. Of all the 
buildings and all the furniture used in any 
of the confederation conferences, only this 
building and this furniture are still in 
existence with the one exception of the 
table on which Confederation was signed 
now in the Parliament Buildings in Regina 

Fighting as we are to-day for the pres- 
ervation of our nation, it is heartening to 
recall the story of the far-visioned men 
who created the Dominion of Canada: and 
in no way can their achievements be more 
realistically brought home to present-day 
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The Island possesses many such beauty spots where the trout rise to the fly. 
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From car ferries to all points of the Island paved highways run their ribboned course through this garden province 


Canadians than by a visit to the scene of 
their deliberations, the historic old Pro- 
vincial Building in Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island 


But a visit to Prince Edward Island 
will combine patriotic duty with unfor- 
gettable pleasure. For the Island is not 
only “The Cradle of Confederation’ but 
also the beautiful “Garden of the Gulf” 
It is difficult to realize that this park-like 
land, so richly cultivated, so evidently 
prosperous, has ever been anything but a 
place of peace and plenty. The Island is 
to-day, as L. M. Montgomery, creator 
of Americas best-loved child, Anne of 
Green Gables, describes it, “the last out- 
post of leisure and dream’. Fortunate 
indeed are those privileged to dream away 
the sunny hours of summer on Island 
beaches, among the finest in the world, 
many of them more than twenty miles 
long continuous stretches of fine, white 
sand beaten hard by the waves, with a 
background of grey-green sand dunes and 
cheerful red cliffs!» 

A stretch of beautiful shore line has 
been incorporated in the Prince Edward 
Island National Park, extending along the 
north shore for about twenty-five miles and 
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including Tracadie, Brackely, Rustico and 
Cavendish beaches. The Cavendish area 
of the Park contains Green Gables, the 
neat white farm house with the green 
trimmings, where Anne lived with Marilla 
that woman of ‘rigid conscience’ and a 
saving something about the mouth indicat- 
ing a trace of humour! Skirting the sand 
dunes and including the Lake of Shining 
Waters, the Haunted Wood and the old 
Orchard, is the new 18-hole Green Gables 
Golf Links, also a part of Canada’s newest 
National Playground 

Through her creative genius, Lucy 
Maud Montgomery has made the romantic 
charms of Prince Edward Island known 
and loved the world over, but there is 
another famous writer who, though he 
never visited the Island and never wrote 
a line about it, has yet helped to make it 
famous. Thomas Carlyle loved an Island 
girl and made her the heroine of his master- 
piece, Sartor Resartus. Born in Charlotte- 
town in 1798, Margaret Gordon was the 
granddaughter of the Island s first Governor 
When her parents died, she went to live 
with an aunt in Kirkcaldy, Scotland, 
where Carlyle met and fell in love with her 
But the young mans prospects did not 
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“The Charlottetown’ of which the capital city is 
justly proud. 
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suit the ambitious aunt and he withdrew 
his suit. A year or so later, Margaret 
married Sir Alexander Bannerman, who by 
a coincidence, was later sent as Lieutenant- 
Governor to Prince Edward Island. The 
people were thrilled at the idea of welcoming 
back as “First Lady’ one who was an 
Islander by birth and also the original of 
Carlyle’s beautiful Blumine. Immediately 
there was a mad rush for copies of Sartor 
Resartus but many would-be readers were 
forced to do without the book they wanted 
so much_ In those days, books were scarce 
on the Island 

To-day it is different. Any worth- 
while book for which there is sufficient 
demand is available in every nook and 
corner of Prince Edward Island. Fortunate- 
ly for its people, this province was con- 
sidered by library specialists to be an 
admirable field for a library demonstra- 
tion, not too many people, about 88,000, 
scattered over not too large an area, about 
2,000 square miles. Over a_ three-year 
period, from 1933 to 1936, the trustees 
of the Carnegie Corporation generously 
gave the sum of $95,000 for the establish- 
ment of a free circulating library system 
At the conclusion of this period, the 
Government of the Island decided to 
continue this splendid library service at its 
own expense. lo-day books are circulat- 
ing through twenty-three branch libraries 
in all sections of the Island, with head- 
quarters at Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown. To-day Prince [Edward 
Island has the proud distinction of being 


Historic Provincial Building, Charlottetown, where 
Confederation had its birth. 


the only province where every rural school 
has access to an adequate library service 
Besides aiding the schools, the Island 
Regional Library has also given impetus 
to the Adult Education movement. When 
this system was first established there was 
no special organization interested in the 
education of adults. Now there are hun- 
dreds of Study Clubs functioning in all 
parts of the province. Activities initiated 
by these groups include Credit Unions, 
Fishermen's Unions, Co-operative Fac- 
tories and Co-operative stores. Making 
full use of library facilities, Island Study 


Government house, Charlottetown, overlooking the 
Photo by R. H. Smi 


waters of the harbour 


Mile after mile of panoramic scenes such as this are the heritage of the Prince Edward Islanders. 


Clubs have quickened intellectual activity 
and improved the economic status of 
thousands of their members 

The coming of the Library to Prince 
Edward Island coincided with the depres- 
sion years, when for the first time young 
people, unable to get employment else- 
where, were forced to stay at home 
Through books obtained at the Library, 
many boys and girls were inspired and 
taught to help themselves. New indus- 
tries have been developed and old arts 
and crafts, such as hooking, weaving, 
pottery, and the making of vegetable dyes, 
have been revived and extended 


But food fer thought is not more 
generously provided on Prince Edward 


Island than foods for the sustenance of the 
inner man. Island foods would have a 
strong appeal for the wise Chinese who so 
charmingly confuse food and medicine, 
for owing to the iron oxides in the rich 
red soil, they excel in both flavour and food 
value. The sea, source of many delicious 
seafoods, also enriches foods produced on 
land, and as no part of Prince Edward 
Island is more than twenty miles from the 
sea, the iodine content of foods from its 
farms is necessarily high. Island foods are 
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also rich in tradition, and many dishes 
proclaim the nationality of those who 
serve them. In a_ village where Scottish 
cakes, scones, oat cakes, and oatmeal 
porridge are the staple fare, it is safe to 
assume that ones hosts are descendants 
of Highland Scots. Whereas if poutines 
rapées and fricot are favoured foods, the 
district undoubtedly has a French Acadian 
ancestry 

A French Acadian background dis- 
tinguishes one of the Island's most charm- 
ing villages, Rustico, its name derived from 
that of an early French settler, ML. Racicot 
Here in Rustico on the 24th of June in the 
year 1866 was held one of the most historic 
picnics in the world when Father Belcourt, 
the Parish Priest, was host to some nine 
hundred guests for whose amusement he 


demonstrated Canadas first automobile, 
his own invention! 
In the Charlottetown Examiner of 


July 5th, 1866, there appeared the follow- 


ing report of this unique tea par-y 

“In the afternoon, a steam carriage 
was put in motion and with great wonder 
and delight was observed steaming away 
for half a mile on the road and back again 
at a fast rate of speed, after which the 


meeting dispersed in good order, all appear- 
ing well pleased with the days proceed- 
ings. 

If Father Belcourt’s steam carriage 
achieved such a ‘fast rate of speed’ on the 
Island roads of 1866, it is somewhat terrify- 
ing to think what it might do if let loose 
on the smooth, hard-surfaced pavements of 
the present day. But the old car is dis- 
mantled, and it remains for more stream- 
lined models to enjoy the new highways 

Because of improved highways, excel- 
lent tourist accommodations, and its pre- 
sent easy accessibility to the mainland by 
train, aeroplane, automobile or bus, the 
Island is attracting an ever-increasing 
number of summer visitors. Recently, the 
official Government Bureau of Tourist 
Travel sent out thousands of personal 
invitations to former Islanders and their 
friends in the United States inviting them 
to enjoy an Island vacation, and, in so 
doing, aid Canada's war effort 

It is interesting to note the Island's 
personal tie with a prominent gure 
associated with National Defence in the 
United States, Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy. Mr. Knox's mother, Sarah 
Barnard, was born in Charlottetown at 
the corner of Weymouth and Kent Streets; 
and he has many relatives living on the 
Island 

To-day thousands of boys from loyal 
little Prince Edward Island are on active 
service with Canada’s air, sea and land 
forces. And wherever they go, be it far 
or near, these Islanders will refer to their 
homeland by no more explanatory title 
then the Island. There is nothing new 
about this name. Even before they named 
it Abegweit, the Micmac Indians referred 
simply to Minegoo, meaning ©The Island’, 
thus implying as their every successor, 
whether French, English, Scottish or Irish, 
has continued to do: What other Island 
is there? 
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SCENES AT MALPEQUE BAY 


Top:—Floats from which are suspended the oyster 
spat collectors’ (concrete egg crate fillers) on which 
the oysters settle at the swimming stage. 


Centre:—Farmers culling oysters reared from the singled 
spat for three months on floating trays having bottoms 
of wire netting. 


Bottom: fisherman 


Oyster fishing with “‘tongs”’. 


Can. Gov't. Motion Picture Bureau photos 
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Photo by Ro He Smith 
Rustico at sunset 


Cavendish Beach from Lone Rock 
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The backbone of Island industry is mixed farming. Dairying has been followed successfully for upwards of 150 


years. Charming pastoral scenes greet the visitor on every hand 
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Practically all the | 


and of Prince Edward Island is freehold, with more than three-quarters of its population engaged 
in farming practice. Typical harvest scenes 
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AROUND GASPE 


by Frederick J. Alcock 


ie July 1929 the provincial government of 

Québec opened a new section of high- 
way along the north shore of Gaspé which 
made it possible to motor completely 
around that peninsula. This circular route 
is known as the Gaspé Boulevard, and, 
since its completion, many hundreds of 
tourists have enjoyed the beauties and 
thrills of this picturesque tour. Here one 
falls under the spell of the oldest portion 
of Canada which combines a variety of 
scenery and a wealth of local colour not 
to be surpassed elsewhere in a province so 
rich in such attractions’) The peninsula 
has long been a mecca for those who know 
the lure of salmon fishing and also for the 
moose and caribou hunter. The natural 
beauty of certain places, such as Percé, has 
brought back again and again other 
enthusiasts. To the student of geography 
there are many other attractions. The 
interesting history, the people, their rela- 
tion to the topography, the variety of 
physiographic forms, the excellent rock 
exposures and shore sections, illustrating 
the long and complicated geological history, 
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all offer additional inducement for follow- 
ing this route around Gaspé 


Geographic Features 


Gaspé is that part of the Province of 
Québec which lies south of the St. Lawrence 
River and north of Chaleur Bay. To the 
west it is bounded by the depression 
occupied by Lake Matapédia and Mata- 
pédia River. To the east lies the Gulf 


of St. Lawrence. The peninsula has a 
length of approximately 150 miles, a 


greatest width of some && miles and the 


highway which encircles it totals 550 
miles. The country is a plateau which 
everywhere inland shows a _ remarkably 


even sky-line with only here and there an 
elevation rising above the general level 
The most elevated part of the region isa 
range of flat-topped mountains known as 
the Shickshocks which lie at a distance of 
some fifteen to twenty-five miles from the 
St. Lawrence coast. The highest summit 
is Mount Jacques Cartier on Tabletop 
Mountain, which has an elevation of 
in 


4,230 feet and is the highest point 
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eastern Canada On either side of this 
range is a monotonous wooded country, 
dissected by deep, steep-sided valleys. The 
coastal features on the two sides of the 
peninsula show considerable differences, 
due largely to geological control. Along 
the St. Lawrence the coast-line is very 
regular, forming a broad curve parallel to 
the trend of the rock formations. The 
eastern and southern coasts show a much 
greater degree of irregularity with numerous 
bays, bars and cliffs 


The People 


The population is limited to a narrow 
fringe of country along the coast. Locally, 
settlements extend back for several miles, 
principally along the valleys, and in a few 
places some are found on the plateau 
summit. The whole interior of the coun- 
try, however, is uninhabited The main 
industries are farming, lumbering, fishing, 
and the care of the sportsman and tourist 


The people on the two sides of the 
peninsula are different} Along the St 
Lawrence the population is habitant French 
and but few speak English Along Chaleur 
Bay French-speaking settlements are sharp- 
ly marked off in places from others in 
which English is the main language 
spoken. In the latter the people are of 
English, Irish and Scottish descent, some 
descendants of United Empire Loyalists and 
others from immigrants from the Mother 
Land. Many of the French on this side 
of the peninsula are of Acadian origin 
Still another class are Jersey and Guernsey 
people, speaking both languages. who have 
for a long time been settlers at the eastern 
end of the peninsula’ Until recently the 
two coasts had little communication, the 
one with the other, the high interior 
country acting as an effective barrier to 
any intercourse. Even since the comple- 
tion of the highway connecting the two 
sides of the peninsula, there is little traffic 
between the two coasts other than what 
is done by the tourists 


Historical Notes 


Gaspé Peninsula may be said to be the 
oldest part of Canada. On his first voyage 
to America, in 1534, Jacques Cartier sailed 
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AROUND GASPE 


through the Gulf of St. Lawrence into 
what he named, on account of the tempera- 
ture of that July day, “La Baie des Cha- 
leurs . Proceeding northward along the 
eastern coast of the peninsula he entered 
Gaspé Bay where, near the site of the 
present town of Gaspé Basin, he planted 
a cross bearing the arms of France, signify- 
ing that he took possession of the country 
for his king, Frangois 1. Some of the 
earliest French settlements were made in 
the peninsula, a fishing establishment at 
Percé being among the first. The region 
was visited by Champlain, de Monts, and 
other distinguished pioneers of the New 
World. In 1638 an Acadian colony was 
founded at the mouth of the Restigouche 
where was to take place the last naval 
battle between the French and English for 
the possession of Canada 

The first mining venture undertaken 
in Canada was carried out in Gaspé. In 
the year 1065 the Intendant Talon stopped 
at little Gaspé on the north side of Gaspé 
Bay and visited an occurrence of galena 
which had long been known to the Micmac 
Indians. He subsequently brought out a 
cgmpany of miners headed by a Dutch 
engineer to develop here what he hoped 
would prove to be silver mines. The 
venture was a failure, but the recognition 
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Above 
Mount Matawees near the upper Cep Chat waters 


Top right 
ske of the Americans on the flank of Tebletop 
Mountain 


Richt 
A typical scene on the summit of Tabletop 


Right 
Top of Mount Albert, Gaspé Peninsula 


Bottom right 
Valley of Ste. Anne between Mount Albert and 
Tabletop Mountain 


Below 
A cirque on the flank of Mount Albert. The vegete- 


tion extends up to the border of the serpentine mass 
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of these veins was prophetic of the finding 
of larger and more important deposits of 
zine and lead in the interior of the peninsula 
which may soon be developed 

The first geological investigations in 
Lower Canada were carried out in Gaspé. 
In 1842 the Government of Canada, which 
then consisted of what are now the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, appointed 
William E. Logan as geologist. Logan 
decided to investigate the rocks of Gaspé 
first of all, principally to find out what 
was the likelihood of deposits of coal 
occurring here. In 1843, with but a single 
helper and an Indian who followed with 
a birch canoe, carrying the meagre equip- 
ment and occasionally ferrying him across 
places too deep to wade, or around pro- 
jecting headlands, Logan made a pace and 
compass survey of the coast from Cape 
Rosier to Paspebiac. In the following 
year, with a larger party, he traversed 
westward along the St. Lawrence from Cape 
Rosier to Cap Chat and from there made 
an overland trip across the peninsula 
Ascending the Cap Chat River, the party 
left their canoes at its headwaters in the 
Shickshock Mountains, traversed the latter 
on foot, and on reaching Coashore Brook, 
an upper tributary of the southerly flowing 
Cascapedia, built new canoes of spruce 
bark and in them reached Chaleur Bay. 
This pioneer work of Logan has been the 
basis of all subsequent geological work 
carried out in Gaspé by many other 
investigators. Chief amongst these must 
be mentioned John M_ Clarke, long 
Director of the New York State Geological 
Survey, who, summer after summer, re- 
turned to the Gaspé coast collecting 
scientific and historical material for his 
numerous books and geological reports and 
papers on this section of country 


( seology 
Nearly everywhere round the Gaspé 
coast are cliffs of rocks of various kinds 
and colours, some lying in_ horizontal 
layers, others in beds tilted and contorted, 


(1) Cliffs of Lower Devonian limestone near Shiphead, 
Cape Gaspé 


(2) Lower Devonian rocks south of Cape Rosier 
(3) Part of the Silurian section at Black Cape 


(4) Ordovician strata forming Mount St. Peter 
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andit is from a study of the succession ol 
these strata and of the fossil forms which 
certain of the beds contain that the com- 
plicated geological history of the region 
has been deciphered. The table on page 82 
summarizes the more important geological 
events, and the map roughly indicates the 
areal distribution of the main rock groups 
The oldest rocks in the peninsula are on 
the south side in the region surrounding 
Newport. They consist chiefly of quart- 
zite which does not make such good soil 
as do most of the other formations of the 
peninsula. These sediments, known as the 
Macquereau group, were originally laid 
down under water, but later mountain 
building movement deformed them, and 
igneous masses of serpentine and granite 
intruded them. This period of deforma- 
tion was followed by long erosion in 
which the action of surface forces such as 
rain, frost, running water, etc., reduced 
the region to low relief. By Upper Cam- 
brian time, part if not all the region was 
again beneath the sea, and sediments were 
again accumulating. A remnant of these 
deposits carrying Cambrian fossils is to 
be found on Murphy Creek near Percé 
The succeeding Ordovician period was 
also largely one of deposition in the 
Gaspé region, but there were, in addition, 
emergences of the land above water, local 
volcanic activity, and, at the close, great 
earth movements, involving folding of the 
Strata and mountain building. Lower Ordo- 
vician sediments are to be seen along the 
north side of the peninsula where the 
beds stand at steep angles and are locally 
broken and dragfolded. The rocks consist 
of limestone, shales, and conglomerate, the 
last containing huge boulders and blocks 
of Cambrian limestone. Middle Ordo- 
vician rocks carrying a graptolite fauna 
occur on the Port Daniel River on the 
Chaleur Bay side of the peninsulaand 
strata of Upper Ordovician age are wide- 


(1) Flat-lying red beds of the Bonaventure conglom- 
erate resting on upturned strata of Upper Ordovician 
age. Near Bréche-d-Manon, between Percé and 


Grand River 


(2) Flat-lying red Bonaventure conglomerate beds left, 
downfaulted against tilted Upper Ordovician strata 
right. Shore near Perce 


(3) Ordovician strata exposed at low tide, Cap Chat 
(4) Mount Jacques Cartier, the highest point on 
Tabletop Mountain 
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Top left:Lighthouse et Cape 
Rosier, where the St. Lawrence 
River meets the Gulf 


Bottom _ left:—-Mount loli, 
Percé, with Mount Ste. Anne 
in the background 


Photo by EL. Desilet 


Above:—The obelisk at the 
rear of Percé Rock 


Right:—-Percé Rock at Mount 
Joli 
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spread, being particularly well exposed in 
the NMatapédia valley. The Ordovician 
sedimentation was closed by mountain- 
building movements referred to above, the 
great laconic revolution 

In early Silurian time the mountains 
formed by the Taconic tolding were in 
turn reduced by the forces of erosion, and, 
by the Middle Silurian, the region was once 
again beneath the receiving a thick 
accumulation of sediments. At Black Cape 
on Chaleur Bay is a section of tilted Silurian 
beds showing a thickness of 8,427 feet of 
sedimentary rocks and 4.626 feet of vol- 
canic rocks 
13.053 feet, the greatest amount of Silurian 
rocks exposed anywhere in America. By 
walking a distance of a little over three 
miles along the foot of these cliffs one can 
see the orderly succession of these strata, 
which, in Silurian times, here formed over 
two and a half miles of the earth's crust 
In late Silurian time the region was 
upwarped, and succeeding erosion locally 
removed some of the beds which had been 
deposited. In the Lower Devonian sub- 
sidence again took place, the sea once more 
advanced, and more sediments began to 
accumulate. In addition, there was much 
volcanic activity, and volcanic rocks are 
widely associated with the sediments 


Seca 


[he Devonian was another period of 
mountain building. Movements apparent- 
ly took place both at the close of the Lower 
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making a total thickness of 
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Devonian and in the Middle Devonian, 
and the folding was accompanied by the 
intrusion of granite and other related rocks 
The thrusts came from the same direction 
as they had during the Ordovician folding, 
iie—from the south. Evidently the strong 
mass of Labrador to the north composed 
of competent Precambrian rocks served 
throughout the Palaeozoic era as a bulwark 
against which thrusts took place from time 
to time, and the weaker sedimentary rocks 
of the Gaspé region were forced to yield 

The Middle Devonian saw also the 
accumulation of thick deposits of what is 
known as the Gaspé sandstone which 
covers wide areas in the interior of Gaspé 
In the Upper Devonian, after the main 
earth movements had ceased, beds noted 
for their fossil fish and plant content were 
deposited near the head of the present 
Chaleur Bay. The Escuminac beds in the 
cliffs at Maguasha have attracted fossil 
hunters from all over the world, and even 
yet beautiful specimens of early armour- 


plated fish can be broken out by the 
fortunate searcher 
The only bedrock formation of the 


peninsula younger than Devonian is the 
Bonaventure conglomerate, which borders 
either side of Chaleur Bay. Flat-lying, of 
bright red colour, it lends warm tones to 
many parts of the coast, and is responsible 
for much of the attractiveness of such 
places as Percé. Evidently in Carboni- 
ferous time a depression occupied much 
the same site as the present Bay of Chaleur, 
and into this depression were carried coarse 
sediments Deposition evidently took 
place largely on land and under arid con- 
ditions 

Whether any strata were deposited in 
the Gaspé region during the long succeeding 
Mesozoic era is not known. If any rocks 
were laid down, they were removed by 
subsequent erosion. It is probable that 
for much of the era, at least, the area was 
above the sea undergoing denudation 
Certainly by the close of the Cretaceous 
the region was reduced to a plain of low 
relief rising gently back from the sea, or as 
physiographers say, to a peneplain. The 
flat-topped summits of the present Shick- 
shock Mountains in the middle of the 


Champlain well at Cross Point 
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Near Grand Gréve, Gaspé Bay. A dip slope developed on beds of Gaspé sandstone. 


peninsula are uplifted remnants of this 
old erosion surface 

The Tertiary history was marked by 
vertical movements, but no folding of the 
rocks took place. Erosion at one stage 
produced a second peneplain on the softer 
rocks, and then toward the end of the 
period the region was once more elevated, 
this time to a height considerably greater 
than that at which it stands at present 
It was at this time that the channel of 
the St. Lawrence which reaches a depth 
of over 1,500 feet below the present sea- 
level was excavated 

The region remained elevated in early 
Pleistocene time, and there began to 
accumulate in the central mountain area 
local glaciers. Evidence that they were 
once there can be seen in the well-defined 
cirques or U-shaped basins which flank 
the summits of many of the mountains 
While the glaciers were forming in these 
highlands, greater masses of ice were 
accumulating in the heart of Labrador 
peninsula, and eventually these spread 
out in all directions over-running the 
whole of eastern Canada and _ north- 


Sea stack at Tourelle formed of Ordovician pillar 
sandstone 


eastern United States. The great weight 
of this mantle depressed the region. Since 
the melting of the ice there has again 
been uplift as is shown by the presence 
of raised beaches along the coast and 
terraces along the streams, but the amount 
has been insufficient to offset the Pleis- 
tocene depression. As a result, many of 
the shore features of Gaspé are those of a 
drowned topography 
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Gaspé fishing fleet in harbour 


7 he St Lau rence 


The most popular method of approach 
to Gaspé is along the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Québec City. Another, 
equally attractive, is from the St. John 
valley in New Brunswick. From Québec 
the journey along the St. Lawrence takes 
one through a picturesque landscape. Here 
are parishes which have kept the customs 
of the old French regime for over two 
centuries. The route follows, for most of 
its distance, the broad expanse of the river 
which Cartier discovered on St. Lawrence s 
day in 1534, and, up which, two centuries 
later, sailed Wolfes fleet to the conquest 
of Canada. It passes through straggling 
villages with their big churches and Nor- 
man houses marked by curved roofs, dormer 
windows and raised verandas. The coun- 
try portions show the long, narrow, fenced 
farms fronting on the river, reminiscent of 
the past when the river formed the main 
highway. Quaint buildings, outdoor bake- 
ovens, and home-made windmills add 
picturesque touches 
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Ste Flavie to Ste Anne des Monts 


The route around Gaspé may be con- 
veniently divided into a number of sec- 


tions’ The first part, that from Ste 
Flavie to Ste. Anne des Monts, is through 
an agricultural region. The road closely, 


follows the river, and to the south there 
is a more or less gradual rise to the plateau 
summit. Métis-sur-Mer in this section is 
a summer resort where numerous summer 
hotels provide accommodation and varied 
sports and amusements for hundreds ot 
tourists annually. Further on is Matane 
the largest town on the coast and an 
important lumbering centre This is the 
railway terminal on the St. Lawrence side, 
but bus service is maintained right around 
the coast 

This section is marked by a series of 
fine churches. That at Ste Anne 
Monts, until its destruction by fire in the 
spring of 1938, was the largest in the 
province east of Québec City. An item of 
interest in connection with these is the 
fact that the stone used for their construc- 
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tion is trom boulders of Precambrian 
granite and gneiss found along the shore 
[hese boulders, which are locally quite 
abundant, were brought across by ice from 
the north side of the St. Lawrence either 
by the Labrador ice-sheet or else as a 
result of ice rafting in post-glacial times 

East of the covered bridge at Cap 
Chat, one can look across the lowland 
surrounding the Cap Chat lagoon and see 
in the distance the flat-topped mountains 
of the Shickshock range. A still better 
view of these can be obtained by climbing 
to the summit of Cap Chat hill which lies 
a couple of miles west of the church 
between the motor road and the shore, and 
up which a good trail leads to the geodetic 
station on the summit. Here one has an 
excellent view both up and down the coast 
and across the lower plateau to the south 
to the upper plateau of the Shickshocks 


Ste. Anne des Monts to Gaspé 


East of Ste. Anne des Monts is a section 
of highway which was the last to be 
completed. The reason for this is im- 
mediately apparent to any one travelling 
over the route. Here the plateau country 
of central Gaspé extends out to the St 
Lawrence and breaks away abruptly, form- 
ing cliffs locally hundreds of feet high 
extending along the coast for miles 
Before the day of the present highway an 
old waggon road traversed this section 
In places it wound its way back into the 
hills; at others it followed the shore for 
long stretches, but there were places where 
it was possible to pass only at times ot 
low tide. Communication along the coast 
was much easier by boat 

[his section of the new highway forms 
the most thrilling part of the motor trip 
around Gaspé. For miles the road follows 


At eventide on the 
Gaspé coast 
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causeways where rock cliffs formed of 
Ordovician strata rise abruptly on one 
side and waves roll in on the other. In 
other places the highway climbs with long 
steep grades into the mountains, passes 
through woods and along lakes, to descend 
as abruptly where the next entering stream 
has cut a deep, steep-sided valley; again 
after a long climb, a point is reached where 
a view can be had up and down the river 
lying some thousand feet almost direct], 
below. The route passes through numer- 
ous little lumbering and fishing villages, 
but there are intervening stretches with no 
signs of habitation. This section of country 
is particularly beautiful in the autumn 
when the reds and yellows of the maples and 
birches mingle with the darker shades of 
the evergreens 

The names of many of the villages are 
of interest. Tourelle is so-called from a 
tower-like sea stack which stands on the 
shore at this point) Marsoui comes from 
the Micmac word meaning ‘firestone~ 
Another spelling which has been 
employed is Marsouins, the French word for 
porpoise, which are often seen in great 
numbers in the bay at the mouth of the 
stream of the same name. Mount Louis 
was named after the Grand Monarch 
Louis XIV. In the days of the old French 
regime there was located here an important 
fishing establishment which was destroyed 
by Wolfe's soldiers on their way to the 
siege of Quebec. Anse Pleureuse is said 
to have received its name from sounds of 
lamentation coming from the depths ot 
the neighbouring forest. Manche-d Epée 
comes from the fact that the first settlers 
found the pommel of a sword on the bank 
of the stream entering here, and Rivi¢re-aux- 
Renards from the numerous foxes which 
formerly roamed the banks of that stream 
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rom this last place one may continue on 
to Cape Rosier, the end of the river and the 
beginning of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and on to Gaspé via Cap-aux-QOs, or cross 
directly over to Gaspé Basin 

Arrival at the town of Gaspé brings 
one to where English is the main language 
spoken. Gaspé is a lumbering, fishing, 
and commercial centre and a_ favourite 
summer resort. Three rivers, the York, 
the Dartmouth, and the St. John, all 
famous salmon streams, are within easy 
reach. The first of these empties into 
what is known as Gaspé Basin, a sheet of 
water about six miles long, opening by 
narrow channel into Gaspé Bay and 
forming an excellent summer harbour. It 
was from here that the first contingent of 
Canadian soldiers sailed in 1914 to the 
aid of the mother country in the first 
World War 

Gaspé was visited by Jacques Cartier 
on his first trip to Canada in 1534. Driven 
hack by head winds on his way north from 
Percé, and having tried unsuccessfully to 
anchor in Gaspé Bay near Point St. Peter, 
he advanced up the bay and finally found 
shelter in the inner basin. The exact point 
on which he erected his cross is not defini- 
tely known, but it is believed to be O Hara’s 
Point at the extreme western end of the 
narrows leading from the outer to the 
inner basin 


A “‘barachois’ with ber in front lined with buildings 
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the basin is crossed by 
bridge, and from the south shore the route 
leads along by Sandy Beach and up the 
St. John River to where that stream nar- 
rows sufficiently so that it is spanned by 
The lower part of the St. John 
shows a combination of shore forms which 
are very numerous along and character- 
istic of the east and south shores of Gaspé 
river empties into a wide lagoon 
produced by a sandy baymouth bar In 
Gaspé such a lagoon is termed a barachois 
and the narrow opening forming its outlet 
is called the “tickle. The bars owe their 
origin to waves and tidal currents, and, in 
most cases, the tickle is at the north-east 
corner of the barachois showing that the 
dominant currents are toward the north- 
numerous places, such as at 
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Percé Rock and Village from the top of the Murailles 


Douglastown on the St. John, Barachois 
on the Malbaie River, and Chandler on 
the Grand Pabos, the railroad passes along 
the bars, and, as a rule, only short bridges 
are necessary to span the tickles. A 
common sight in the barachois and bays 
are numbers of herons waiting motionless 
for their prey 

Along the route from Gaspé to Percé 
one of the most striking views is obtained 
near Point St. Peter’ Here, water, beach, 
and distant rock and hills combine to 
form a unique panorama. In front is a 
beautiful stretch of water, the Bay of 
Malbaie, separated from Malbaie barachois 
by a long narrow baymouth bar. Across 
the bay one sees Bonaventure Island and 
Percé Rock, the latter pierced by an 
opening from which it receives its name and 
with a small companion rock marking the 


remains of a second arch To the right 
rise the Murailles of Perce, Mount Ste 
Anne, and the hills to the north 

At Corner of the Beach the highway 
forks and one has the choice of a pictures- 
que route which winds with steep grades 
through beautiful mountain scenery or a 
longer, less spectacular route to the right 
which comes out to the coast west of 
Percé. Percé may truly be said to typify 
the whole of Gaspé. Here are mountains 
and sea meeting in a variety of coastal 
forms and picturesque settings. Not a 
little of the attractiveness is due to the 
colour effects) Bonaventure Island and 
Mount Ste) Anne both consist of the 
Bonaventure conglomerate, a formation 
whose cliffs of deep red tints make a 
striking contrast to the greens of the 
wooded hills and cultivated fields, and the 
grey and yellow tones of the Devonian 
rocks exposed in Percé Rock and _ the 
Murailles. The fleet of fishing boats, the 
lobster traps, the drying racks, and the 
piles of dried cod add picturesque touches 

Percé Rock itself stands like a great 
mastless ship just off shore and at low tide 
one can walk out to it. Including the 
isolated rock at its east end it has a length 
of 2,100 feet, a greatest width of 300 feet 
and its prow stands 288 feet above the 
sea. lhe pierced opening is 60 feet high 
The stack at the rear, which is also pierced 
is the outer flank of another arch which 
fell in 1845. The surface of the rock is 
gently rolling, and adventurous souls used 
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GASPE — THE LAND OF Ol 


1) Percé Rock with Bonaventure Island 
beyond 


(2) Rapids on Ste. Anne River 


3) Matapédia River at Matapedia 
Photo hy L.. Desilets 


(4) Fishing party at Perce 
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OLD WORLD CHARM 


(5) A Gaspé canoe on the York River 


Photo by author 
6) Gaspé fishing craft 


(7) The Murailles at Percé 
Photo by E.l Desilets 


(8) Cleaning cod at Percé 
Photo by E. L. Desilets 


(9) Percé Rock and Mount Joli 


Photo by Roland Casault 
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The church is the dominating edifice in all Gaspé villages 


Part of the fishing fleet at Port Danie! 
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to climb the steep cliffs in order to cut 
hay on top until a fatal accident caused 
this to be forbidden. The rock is com- 
posed of highly tilted Lower Devonian 
limestone beds of the Murailles formation 
tinted with yellows, reds and purples and 
seamed with calcite veins Some of the 
layers are fossiliferous and have yielded 
many fine specimens, particularly of trilo- 
bites. Mount Joli also consists of Lower 
Yevonian strata, older, however, than the 
Murailles formation. Just west of Mount 
Joli these beds are in fault contact with 
Upper Ordovician rocks while half a mile 
farther west the latter beds rest against 
downfaulted beds of the flat-lying red 
Bonaventure formation. In Percé Rock 
Park. a tablet to Sir William Logan 
founder and first director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, commemorates his 
important work in beginning the unravell- 
ing of the story of Gaspés geological 
history 

Since 1919 Percé Rock and Bona- 
venture Island have formed a bird sanc- 
tuary. On the former live gulls and cor- 
morants; on the ledges of flat-lying con- 
glomerate and sandstone of the latter con- 
gregate gannets, puffins, herring gulls and 
other species. The gannets are present in 
thousands. When the cliffs lined with 
these huge birds are approached by a 
motor-boat the sky becomes almost white 
with them as they rise in clouds 


Chaleur Bay and the Restigouche 


l-rom Percé westward along the Chaleur 
Bay coast the region is one of pleasing 
variety, and there are many scenes rivalling 
the attractiveness of Perce itself. In some 
of the more prosperous farming sections 
the deep red colour of the soil betrays the 
Bonaventure formation which underlies it 
Bays, bars, lagoons, beaches, and long 
stretches of rock cliffs offer a variety of 
shore forms. Port Daniel lies in a region 
of fossiliferous Silurian rocks. At  Pas- 


pebiac and Carleton are barachois formed 


AROUND GASPE 


by cuspate bars. At Carleton and St 
Omer there is an abrupt rise from the low 
coastal section developed on Bonaventure 
strata to the summit of the plateau 
developed on harder Ordovician beds. The 
highest point near the coastis | racadigash 
Mountain, elevation about 1,800 feet. A 
car can be driven to a shrine at its summit 
At Maria there is a similar abrupt rise 
due to the presence of hard volcanic rocks 
of Devonian age forming the Maria hills 

From Nouvelle a branch road leads 
to \Maguasha Landing on the north side 
of Scaumenac Bay. Here the shore is 
bordered by the fish beds forming cliffs 
about 100 feet high. The rocks are grey 
sandy shales and sandstones, and many of 
the fossils occur in nodules and concretions 
which are a characteristic feature of the 
beds. The fish are Upper Devonian forms 
The most abundant variety is an armour- 
plated species known as Botriolepis cana- 
densis. Another type is Eusthenopteron 


foordi which occurs in shale layers, and 


specimens with a length of over two feet 
have been collected. Associated with the 
fish are remarkably fine examples of fossil 
ferns 

Gaspé is equally famous for its modern 
fish. Of the many salmon rivers which 
flow into the bay, the Réstigouche and the 
Grand Cascapédia are the largest and most 
widely known. The former belongs mainly 
to New Brunswick, but the latter is wholly 
a Gaspé stream. Many of the Governors 
General of Canada have fished in Cas- 
capedia waters. Salmon over fifty pounds 
in weight have been caught here with rod 
and fly, and the average taken out is 
over twenty pounds 

A ferry plies between Cross Point and 
Campbellton on the opposite side of the 
Réstigouche so that one has a choice of 
routes following either side of the river to 
Matapédia. Cross Point is an_ Indian 
reservation. At its church, which is in 
the village a little off the main highway, 
is a well to the memory of Champlain, the 
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curbstone of which was brought from his 
birthplace, Brouage, France Behind 
Campbellton rises Sugarloaf Mountain, 
elevation 930 feet, which is an old volcanic 
neck along which lavas and volcanic ash 
reached the surface in Devonian times 

It was in front of Sugarloaf that was 
fought the battle of the Restigouche, the 
last naval battle of the Seven Years War 
in North American waters. In the spring 
of 1760, the year after Wolfe had captured 
Quebec, the French King sent out a fleet 
consisting of four ships of war and numer- 
ous privateers and provision boats, under 
the command of Sieur de la Girandais, for 
the purpose of aiding the French forces 
who were endeavouring to retake that 
fortress. News of the approach of the 
French fleet was brought to the British 
at Louisburg, Cape Breton, and Captain 
Byron, grandfather of the poet, was des- 
patched with five ships to intercept it 
The French were driven up Chaleur Bay 
where they sought refuge under the guns 
of shore batteries. The battle lasted seven- 
teen days. The batteries were eventually 
and of the twenty-two French 
vessels but 
captured, and these were later seized at 
Port Daniel. The little Petite 
Rochelle, located near what is now Broad- 
lands, was taken and its church and two 
hundred dwellings burnt. Until a few vears 
ago the hull of one of the French frigates 
sunk in this battle could still be seen in 
front of Cross Point, and, even yet, cannon 
balls and other articles are occasionally 
dug up along the coast as reminders of 
this encounter. The has a_ box 
which he prizes made of oak taken from 
this old warship. A number of place- 
names commemorate this event. Pointe- 
a-la-Garde is after Sieur Donat de la 
Garde who defended his battery here for 
six days against the English attacks, and 
Point Bourdeau recalls the name of the 
commander of one of the French vessels. 


silenced 
two escaped being sunk or 


town ol 
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Vlatapédia to Ste. Flavie 


Matapédia means the junction of two 
river of that name 

It is an important 
line which 


rivers, and here the 
joins the Réstigouche 
railroad centre, the 
follows the Gaspé coast to Gaspé Basin 
The village con- 


branch 


beginning at this point 
tains a large salmon-fishing club-house and 
farther up the Réstigouche and its tri- 
butaries are many other clubs and lodges 

The highway which completes the 
route around Gaspé leads up the valley of 
the Matapédia closely following the river 
The lower part of the valley is narrow and 
deep: the upper part in the 
Lac-au-Saumon and Lake Matapédia is 
The route follows along the 


region of 


more mature 
west side of Lake Matapédia, a beautiful 
stretch of water, over ten miles long, 
bordered by pleasant country 
beyond which rises the high country of the 
Shickshocks to the east and that of the 
Notre-Dame Mountains to the south-west 
From Lake Matapédia the route swings 
westward through rolling country and then 
Lawrence completing 


farming 


descends to the St 
at Ste. Flavie the circle around Gaspé 


The Interior of Gaspé 

lor those desiring to see something of 
the interior of Gaspé there are several 
the 
coast. A_ highway fifty 
miles up the York River valley into the 
Another road as- 
Anne from 


roads which may be followed 


runs for some 
mountainous interior 
cends the valley of the Ste 


Ste. Anne des Monts to the Gaspesian 
Park. It is planned to complete this high- 


(1) Matapédia, showing the interprovincial bridge 
over the Réstigouche. The hills to the right are in 
New Brunswick. 


(2) Looking up the Escuminac valley, Réstigouche River 
region 


(3) A characteristic view of the Matapédia valley 
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way through the Shickshock range to join 
up with the road that leads up the Casca- 
pédia River from the Chaleur Bay side of 
the peninsula to Lake Ste. Anne_ This 


Cascapédia road was built to develop the 
mineral claims on Berry Mountain Brook 
one of the headwater tributaries of the 
Cascapédia. The deposits are veins carry- 
ing zinc, lead and copper minerals, and 
these may prove to he one of the great 
assets of the peninsula 

[he Gaspesian Park includes the most 
interesting and spectacular part of the 
interior of Gaspé In it are the two large 
mountain masses, \lount Albert and Table- 
top, separated by the valley of the Ste 
\nne, over half a mile deep. The former 
of these two mountains might more 
fittingly have received the name applied 
to the latter. For a length of three and 
a half miles and a width of two and a half 
miles, it has a plain-like summit approach- 
ing in flatness the western prairies. It is 
practically bare of trees, and, from the 
summit on a clear day, a good view can 
be obtained of the St. Lawrence River with 
its passing ships and the Precambrian 
country beyond The mountain consists 
of serpentinzed peridotite surrounded by 
a border zone of amphibolite. The former 
rock weathers to a dark brown and the 
latter is black. The surface of the moun- 
tain is strewn with huge blocks of rock 
similar to what occurs in place beneath 
On the flanks of the mountain are large 
amphitheatre-like hollows, or cirques, 
which, as has already been mentioned, 
were eroded by local glaciers which existed 
here in Pleistocene time 

Tabletop Mountain is an area of high 
country standing above the surrounding 
plateau. From north to south it has a 
length of about seventeen miles and a 


width in the opposite direction of about 


Typical scenes on Bonaventure Island famous home 
of the gannets 


Photos by P. A. Taverner and C. Patch 
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five miles. Its surface is marked by broad 
domes separated by depressions in which 
lie lakes and ponds. One lake has a length 
of over a mile and a width of half a mile 
For a length, inanorth and south direction, 
of nine miles and a width of five miles all 
parts of the mountain summit are over 
3,000 feet above the sea with the greater 
part over 3,500 feet. Six points rise to 
about 4,000 and Mount Jacques 
Cartier has an elevation of 4,230 feet 
The mountain consists of granite flanked 
by Ordovician into which the 
granite was intruded in Devonian time 
The higher summits are bare of trees and 
are covered by huge blocks of rock broken 
The depressions, 
where not concealed by the lakes and 
ponds, are also covered with rock debris 


feet 


Strata 


loose by frost action 


or gravelly sand derived from the granite 


AROUND GASPE 


Large areas are covered with scrub-like 
spruce through which it is difficult to 
force ones way, but some of the slopes 
are openly wooded giving a_ park-like 
country. Like Mount Albert, Tabletop is 
flanked by old cirques, some of which are 
occupied by lakes. The largest of these is 
the Lake of the Americans so named from 
a party of botanists from Harvard and 
Brown Universities who investigated the 
flora of the region 

Though, as has already been men- 
tioned, Gaspé is the oldest part of Canada, 
much of its interior remains, to a certain 
extent, an unexplored region, having been 
mapped neither topographically nor geolo- 


gically. There is, therefore, much inform- 


ation still to be collected about it, and it is 
to be hoped that this fact may offer an 
additional lure for visiting it 


Cap-aux-Os, Gaspé Bay 
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resembling 
of a small 
Lombardi, 


PEDRO THE VODER 


The Machine Which Creates Speech! 


God, it talks' said the Emper« 

Thus did Dom Pedro de Alcantara, Emperor ot 
Brazil. express his amazement at the first public 
derronstration of the telephone at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition of 1876 

The exclamation might more appropriately be 
uttered by visitors to the Bell Telephone exhibit at 
the Canadian National Exhibition this summer 
lhe telephone does not talk it merely transmits 
speech vibrations from one place to another, but 
a machine on display at the exhibition actually does 
tall or rather, it creates speech. It is called 
Pedro the Voder 

nickname. Pedro, was taken from the 


[Emperor who so emphatically pron unced the 
uccess of Alexander Graham Bells invention 
Voder” is merely an abbreviation made up trom 
the kev letters of the descriptive phrase, “Voice 


Operation lemonstrator because the Voder 
hows. bv electrical means, how the human voice 
pyre d iced 
Scientists have been experimenting with the 
rtificial creation of speech sounds since the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. In 1922, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, which ts constantly studying 
the fundamentals of sound and speech with a view 
to further improvements in telephone transmission 
developed the first manually-operated electrical 
pparatus for producing speech sounds. The Voder 
is the latest development of this apparatus 
Pedro is not a phonograph. He creates speech 
hy electrical means just as you do by natural means 
Iespite his slight electrical accent’, his voice has 
even more versatility than yours. He can moo like 
a cow or buzz like a saw. He can pitch his voice 


\ 


either to the clear soprano of a woman or to the 
deep baritone of a man By himself, he can sing 
Sweet Adeline in true barbershop quartet style 

Pedro is able to do this simply because electricity 
and sound are the same in that both are forms o! 
wave motion, and his circuits do the same things to 
electric waves that vour vocal tract does to s yvund 
waves 

In a human being, the source of energy lor all 
speech sounds is the breath [Two primary modifica 
tions mav be made to the breath after it leaves the 
lungs one for voiced’, the other for “unvoiced 
and whispered sounds. To make the voiced sounds 
such as all vowels and many consonants, the breath 
causes the vocal cords to vibrate, producing a tone 
[he pitch of this tone is raised and lowered by 
stretching and relaxing the vocal cords, thus giving 
inflection to the sounds uttered. lo make the 
unvoiced sounds, such as all whispers, and the 
sibilant consonants soft and the 
breath is constricted at some point in the vocal 
tract, producing a hiss 

Both the tone and the hiss are made up of sound 
vibrations ranging all the way from less than 100 
to more than 7,500 cycles a second. By shaping the 
resonant mouth and throat cavities, Components 
with certain rates of vibration are strenethened and 
others suppressed, producing an individual speech 
sound. For example, if the throat and mouth are 
shaped in a certain way, the s¢ und “ah” is heard: if 
in another way, the sound becomes ‘oh and so on 

In the Voder, the source of energy ts a current 
of electricity. Instead of the vocal cords, there ts 
an oscillator which generates a buzz rich in over- 
tones and resembling the honk of an autome bile 


keyboard 
the console 
Mrs 
of 
telephone girls specially 
trained to operate the 
Voder, controls 
electrical circuits which 
enable Pedro to 
the human veo 


ce 


; - 


horn. The fundamental frequency of the buzz can 
he varied to correspond to the change of pitch in 
the human voice. Instead of the constricted breath, 
there is a source of random noise which makes a4 
hiss like steam escaping from a radiator 

Instead of the throat and mouth cavities the 
Voder has ten electric wave filters which sort out 
the components of either the buzz or the hiss 
according to their rates ot \ ibration and allow only 
The components 


selected components to 
a fundamental 


selected by any one filter produce 
speech sound in the sud-speaker 

controlled from a keyboard 
lo connect 


pass 


This apparatus ts 
resembling the console of a small organ 
either the buzz or the hiss circuit to the keyboard 
as desired, the operator has a switch known as the 

wrist bar” under her left hand. When she rests 
her hand on the bar, the buzz ts connected. When 
she lifts her hand, the hiss is connected The pitch 
of the buzz is changed by means ol a pedal worked 
by the operator s right toot 

There is also a key for each of the ten filters 
When either the buzz or the hiss ts connected, it 
mav be divided into ten parts. The operator there- 
fore has a total of 20 separate components with 
which to build up the 50 different. s« vunds in the 
English language. [he manner in which the filter 
kevs are pressed is important, as a slight change in 
pressure may produce an entirely different sound 
Some sounds can be produced by the use ot only one 
key 
Some of these such as the 

k and “g p and “b’, and ‘t and 
require such rapid movements ol the fingers that 
special keys are provided to produce them. By 
manipulating these various kevs, the operator 
mixes the outputs of the filters to form the complex 
as a painter mixes the colours 
he wishes 


Others require as many as five keys at a time 
stop cons mants 


sounds of speech just 
on his palette to produce all the “tones 

In saving the word “concentration = on the 
Voder, the operator must make five up and down 
movements of the wrist bar, form thirteen different 
sounds in succession, and vary the position of the 
pitch pedal from three to five times according to 
the expression she wishes to give the word 
lo make Pedro sing, the operator must have a 
precise touch on the pitch pedal and a good 
musical ear. The entire movement ol the pedal is 
only two and a half inches, and the corresponding 
variation in pitch is about an octave and a halt. A 
variation of a traction of an inch in pressure may 
cause Pedro to sing the wrong note entirel\ \n- 
other important feature in singing ts vibrato In 
the human voice, this is a fluctuation tn both pitch 
and loudness occurring about six times a sec nd. In 
the Voder, vibrato is supplied by a special circuit 
which can be connected by means of another special 
switch 

It is evident that a Voder operator must have a 
keen ear, skilful fingers 
lhree hundred and twenty telephone operators were 
tested to determine how far they met these require- 
ments. Twenty-four were chosen to demonstrate 
the Voder at the New York and San Francisco 
world’s fairs in 1939 and 1940 


very 


and good co-ordination 


PEDRO THE VODER 


It takes about a year s training to make Pedr« 
speak with any fluency and distinctness, and it was 
not until the second vear of the fairs that any of the 
operators had advanced sufficiently in skill to make 
him sing. Now he can carol merrily both in French 
and English 

\s the name implies, the Voder is a demonstrator 
of the way in which speech is pre duced. As such 
it is a contribution to the study of s« yund and speech 
which Bell Telephone Laboratories ts constantls 
carrving on in the interests of better telephone 
service. Its principles may also find practical 
application in the telephone system 

In effect. when the Voder operator presses her 
kevs. she transmits telegraph signals through a cable 
to the Voder apparatus on the other side of the 
stage. and the apparatus translates these signals 
into the words she wishes. Now, ses eral telegraph 
messages can be transmitted simultaneously in the 
channel required for one telephone conversation 
Some dav, it is possible that the words spoken into 
a telephone may be conv erted — not by an operator 
but by a machine into telegraph signals which 
at the distant end of the line, will cause apparatus 
similar to the Voder to recreate the words of the 
speaker. By this means, se\ eral telephone conversa- 
tions might be transmitted simultaneously in the 
channel now required for one conversation alone 
and none would interfere with any other. This 
possibility is still remote but it presents to the 
engineer still another fascinating way of providing 
for the public the best px sible telephone service at 
the least px ssible cost 


This arrangement clearly indicates the sound sources, amoli- 
fiers, and loud speakers by means of which the electrical 
voice is manufactured. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK 


Renée Tallantyre who contributes 
tugal’ in this issue is of English descent 
Like many of his countrymen, he has lived 
in many parts of the world, and has had 
a wide variety of experience: serving suc- 
cessively for four years in the consular 
service of the Republic of Honduras at 
Liverpool, England, where he acquired 
fluent Spanish; three years in California 
with Lockheed Corporation, and, after an 
interim of two years in Honduras, went to 
Poland for this company in 1937. At the 
first war crisis, the writer left Warsaw and 
went to Amsterdam, Holland, which he 
left for Lisbon, just two weeks ahead of 
Hitler's invasion. The months at Lisbon, 
with unusual opportunities for observation 
and personal contacts, provided the data 
presented in his article 


Aida B. McAnn, M.A., Columbia, and 
presently engaged by the Department of 
Education as E ditor of the “Forum’’, is 
well known to our readers for her former 
contributions entitled “Busy Hands in New 
Brunswick and ‘Friendly Isles of Fundy 
Her article “Prince Edward Island’ is 
descriptive of Canada’s Island province, 
where Confederation was born 


Frederick James Alcock, writer of 
“Around Gaspé” was born in Griersville, 
Ontario. Following his primary and second- 


ary education in Ontario, he graduated 
from the University of Toronto with 
honours in geology and mineralogy. His 


post-graduate studies were conducted at 
Yale University and the University of 
Wisconsin, his Ph.D. being received from 
Yale in 1915. A member of the Staff of the 
Geographical Survey of Canada since 1915, 
his main fields of interest have been the 
Precambrian rocks of northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, the geology of the 
Appalachian and Acadian regions of eastern 
Canada, and the zinc and lead deposits 
of the Dominion. Dr. Alcock began his 
field work in Gaspé in 1921, for several 
seasons carrying out geological exploration 
in the mountainous interior part of the 
peninsula. Later he mapped in detail the 
geology of the Chaleur Bay region. He is 
the author of numerous geological and 
geographical reports, memoirs and papers 
The present article is a companion to one 
entitled “Across Gaspé’ published in the 
American Geographical Review. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


In March 1941 the New York Times wrote, 
Greece has struck her modern blow for freedom 


She has done the unpredictable, achieved the 
impossible. She has lighted a flame as bright as 


that which burned at Dunkerque and over London 

as bright as any that lit freedom’s skies over 
Thermopylae, Salamis, Marathon. She may go 
down beneath overwhelming force but it is as 
certain as to-morrow’s dawn that she cannot be 
permanently enslaved.” 

This is but one of the many glowing tributes 
paid to the magnificent record of the Greek people 
in a booklet issued by the American Friends of 
Greece, affiliated with the Greek Welfare Associa- 
tion, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York. The book, 
entitled Greece 1821-1941, sells at fifty cents a copy 
and all proceeds go to civilian Greek relief. The 
need, great as it was after the valiant Greek army 
had routed the Italians and arrested for a time the 
black shadow spreading over Europe, is infinitely 
greater now. this booklet shculd find a multitude 
of purchasers. Attractively produced, it contains 
articles on Greek life and thought and history, by 
some of the most distinguished men and women 
scholars and statesmen of the United States 
Eulogies pronounced by President Monroe, by 
Daniel Webster and other great men at the time of 
the Greek War of Independence in 1821 are set 
over against the stirring words of Franklin Roosevelt 
and leaders of to-day 

Byron's immortal lines beginning 

“The mountains look on Marathon 

And Marathon looks on the Sea 
fittingly preface the admirable brief 
Greek history presented by La Rue Van Hook 
professor of Greek at Columbia University Among 
the articles of great literary charm and eloquence 
which follow are the noble utterances of Thomas 
Mann and his son Klaus, an unusual interpretation 
of The Tragic Chorus in the Greek Plays, by Eva 
Sikelaniou, and a challenging essay by Ted Shawn 
on The Fighting Dancers of Greece 

Pictures of the Parthenon and Acropolis would 
be superfluous in this publication but there are 
photographs of very beautiful, less familiar aspects 
of the valiant land, and a map, bearing the signi- 
ficant title, Spots of Glory. All in all, this slender 
booklet brings a poignant revelation of the im 
measurable debt the world owes to Greece, ‘the 
mother of democracy, of the arts and the sciences 
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The Friends of Greece Organization offers another 
booklet no less moving and soul-stirring, Heroines 
of Modern Greece, written by MRS. LOIS A.C. RAPHAEL 
and illustrated with line drawings, by George 
IXanelous. It is early vet to record in any detail 
the superhuman courage and brave deeds of the 
women who fought in the recent bitter campaign 
but there is no doubt that when in happier days 
the story can be told, it will show the same intrepid 
spirit that in 1821 animated Moscho Tzavella of 
Suli, Constantia Zachari of Sparta and Lascarina 
Bouboulina, the “Admiral of the Islands [hese 
are only a few of the illustrious women whose share 
in the dangers and victories of 1821 make this 
fascinating record. Ihe patient endurance and 
courage of the humble women whom they led has 
been one of the traditions taithfully kept by the 
modern Greek Amazons who helped to repel the 
base Italian invasion of our day. “A hundred and 
twenty vears ago when dull reaction was attempting 
to crush the spirit of Europe, the Greek revolt was 
the first ray of hope. Now when the black shadow 
ot tyranny and enslavement was spreading swittl, 
across Europe, once more the Greek resistance has 
restored faith and courage and firm promise ot 
ultimate victory 

This artistically-designed booklet in its blue 
cover would make a beautiful and suitable gift, and 
at one dollar a copy, its sale will help to bring aid 


to a sorely tried and suffering people 


Lift up your hearts, by CANON FREDERICK 
GEORGE scotr (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1941, .25 
(anon Scott, Senior Chaplain of the First Canadian 
Division C_E_F., 1914-1919, is the beloved Padre ot 
thousands who will treasure this special collection 
of his poems, recalling, as some do, the experiences 
ot the first world war, though the larger number 
have been written in the stress and strain of the 
present conflict. Some have already appeared in 
the press and made an instant appeal to all the best 
impulses and purposes aroused in men’s souls by 
the bitter challenge to our way ot life, which comes 
daily nearer. Canon Scotts steadtast faith and 
youthful courageous spirit find noble expression in 
these twenty-one poems. His portrait on the cover 
ot this little booklet greatly enhances its value and 
will bring happy recognition from the many whose 
hearts he has lifted up, and will lift up in davs of 
danger and darkness 


J. E. H. MacDonald, A Biography and Cata- 
ogue of his Work, by &. R. HUNTER, (Toronto 
Ryerson Press, 1940, $2.50). This inspiring bio- 
graphy of a very great Canadian will be warmly 
welcomed by all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of art in this country. His history is also the 
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history of a very significant and important period 
in that development. Reading of the storm of 
controversy and bitter criticism which at first 
assailed his paintings and those of his associates, 
(particularly in the Group of Seven), in the light 
of their present enthusiastic acceptance, makes us 
realize how far we have travelled and how much we 
owe to these men who have striven for a genuine 
Canadian art. 

Mr. Hunter, himself an artist and a pupil of 
J. E. H. MacDonald, has written a biographical and 
critical essay which sets forth in five brief chapters 
the essential events of his master’s life and the 
periods of his artistic progress. The construction is 
admirable. Drawn largely from his own recollec- 
tions and those of the artist's friends, notes by his 
son, Thoreau MacDonald, and his own letters, there 
emerges a very satisfying picture of MacDonald as 
man, artist and poet. For his artistic gifts found 
expression also in poetry of no mean order. The two 
lovely little poems quoted are from the collection 
published by friends after his death in 1932, entitled 
West by East 

It may not be too fanciful to believe that this 
book would have greatly pleased its hero Its 
design by his artist son, Thoreau MacDonald, is 
original and charming, the drawings, woodcuts and 
paintings are beautifully reproduced, and above all, 
Mr. Hunter's interpretation of his character and 
works has a restrained enthusiasm which would have 
commended itself to his strong sense of justice. He 
would have liked, too, the associations with his 
brother artists so naturally interwoven into the 
story of his early struggles and later successes and 
his fruitful journeys to Algoma, Nova Scotia and the 
Rocky Mountains 

The Catalogue raisonné, which forms the second 
part of the book presents the relevant data of each 
picture, title, description, size, date, where exhibited, 
etc. Two of MacDonald's most famous paintings 
are shown in coloured reproduction The Tangled 
Garden, 1916, and The Elements, characteristic of 
his work in his beloved Georgian Bay country 
Fifteen black and white plates illustrate his develop- 
ment from the 1911 Toronto painting, A March 
Evening to A Mountain Snowfall brought back from 
the Rockies in 1932 

The National Gallery owns ten of the paintings 
listed by Mr. Hunter. Those who are unable to see 
these glorious Canadian landscapes in Ottawa or 
other galleries can find compensation and deep 
pleasure in this book and in the smaller book by 
A. H. Robson in the Canadian Artist series, 1937, 
which reproduces in colour ten representative 
paintings. Robson says of him, “Behind every 
sketch and canvas, there is a noble personality, a 
great designer, a fine intellect and a radiant poetic 
spirit”. In his letters as in his replies to attacks 
on the work of the Group of Seven, one is impressed 
with his strong sense of justice, clear vision of the 
issues at stake and his gentle humour, but, most of 
all. with his intense love of Canada. In the noble 
passage with which Mr. Hunter concludes his book 
we read, “When looking at his pictures we believe 
with him that it was a glorious thing to be alive 
And if one were to live, there was no place lovelier 
than Canada He squandered without stint his 
rich resources of mind and heart upon his country 
and through him Canada became more proudly 
conscious of itself, its worth, its work, its spirit 
and destiny 

F. E. Forsety 
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